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THE SISTERS. 


BY MRS. J. THAYER. 





ion, prove the correctness of the general rule.” 


*¢ A lady sat in her jasmine bower 
And a knight was kneeling near.” 


Original. 





’ 






«< [t matters little how she was forgotten, 
Or what-she felt—a woman can but weep.” 





# Anne, sister Anne, I have more to tell you about Mr. 
tville. I know you want to know what he said about 
weyes like Ellen’s.” 


« Mid the lady’s hair drooped a fading flower, 
In her dark eye shone a tear.”’ 









“ There is something inexpressibly touching in a sister’s love.”’ oe 






“ How very pretty Ellen May looked in her new bonnet! 
said Sarah Messenger, addressing her sister Anne, a dark-4 


eyed, proud looking girl, of some twenty years. A nn ii hate 
“ Pretty! well, you certainly have a faculty for discovering Mr. Courtville is coming here to-day, by my invitation, 


beauty, where no one but yourself ever thought of looking} jon purpose to see you. I told him I had a sister at home, 
for it. How any one can think Ellen May pretty, with her| With hair of midnight hue, and eyes whose glance was like 
dull, sleepy eyes, and insipid complexion, I can’t imagine.” a flash of the electric fluid, and color (being at a loss for a 

“Perhaps, sister dear, every one has not your prepos- jsimile, I ended rather en I must acknowledge, ) 
session in favor of Spanish beauty. For my part, I do think} like Indian _ If you don’t stop that old song, I will tell 
a clear white skin (such as Ellen’s,) indispensable to beauty. | ee mote. 

I can assure you that I am not the only one that thinks so. 
I saw Clarke Finley attending her, and was told that they| 
are engaged.” 

* Who told you so?” 

“ One likely to know; her aunt.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it. Clarke Finley has more | 
taste than to fancy that insipid child. I consider it perfectly} 
absurd in Mrs. Fenmore to report such a thing; but som f 
people will do any thing, in the hope of getting their depen#jj 
dent relations off their hands: but the plan will not succeedgy, 
I can tell-her. Mr. Finley is not to be caught by such ayy 
flimsy artifice.” ‘tg 

<\ Ma,-itis the ebsence uf all artifice, that 







“The knight was cased in armor bright, 
He was hastening to the war.” 

















“Well, well, sing your dolorous ditty as much as you 

please ; I will go and dress, to see Mr. Courtville.” 

* * * ~ * * 

Never were two beings more unlike, than the sisters whom 
ve introduced to my readers. Deprived by death of their 
st, when too young to realize their irremediable loss, 
been brought up by an aunt, who, injudiciously 
one for a favorite, to whom every indulgence was 
mitted, and neglecting the other, very early sowed. the 
§ of disunion in two hearts intended by nature to cling 
ri heme; the elder, and favoritenas beantifel, 
Ihave no doubt that he intends to marry Ellen: the {lant being counanily flattered and praised, she learned to 
is in everybody’s mouth.” |ithiok beauty the only gift worth possessing, and admiration 

‘* And probably as true as such reports usually are. Why and flattery the only things worth seeking after. Though 
it is not six months since it was reported that J was engagedsearcely twenty, Anne had had many admirers, but having 
to Mr. Finley. Was there any truth in that?” been taught to consider a handsome income as an indis- 

“Qh! no, I fancy not, or you would not now be Anne] pensable requisite in her choice of a partner for life, she had 
Messenger. There was another report too; of course, with-|not smiled her sweetest smile till Clarke Finley appeared. 
out any foundation in truth; that you used every artifice to| He was unexceptionable ; he had an income of dear three 
“gain the prize which all aimed at, and which little Ellen |thousand, and was a gentleman in the most expressive sense 
May, without ever dreaming of the possibility of such alofthe word. Anne and Mr. Finley met at a ball; mutually 
thing, has carried off.” pleased with each other, a continuation of the acquaintance 

“Carried off, indeed! I wonder, Sarah, you can be so ab-|ihus commenced, was requested and joyfully acceded to. 
surd. I have heard Clarke Finley, and so have you too, an|For several months Mr. Finley was a daily visitor at Mr. 
hundred times, speak in the most depreciating terms off Messenger’s, and it was universally supposed that Anne 
Ellen’s style of beauty, call it a milk and water complexion,|| would become his wife.~. The event proved otherwise. 
and I don’t know what all.” Anne was beautiful, >, spoiled by education, art had 

“I never heard him mention Ellen’s name. Indeed, I||been made to take the place of nature, and every kind and 
much doubt his ever seeing her till near the conclusion of\|affectionate tmpulse of her heart was concealed beneath a 
his visits here. I used sometimes to imagine (forgive me,||veil of vanity and affectation. Anne was beautiful, but 
sister dear,) that you did not incline to have them meet.” mere beauty could not satisfy such’a man as Mr. Finley. 

“Ridiculous! I afraid of being eclipsed by Ellen May!|He had been charmed by a handsome face, and was willing 
Upon my word, Sarah, your penetration does you credit. I|to fancy, as many a man has done before him, that the face 
thank my fortune, I am not much afraid of any woman. My|was a perfect transcript of the mind. Pleased by her lively 
style of beauty is not such as we meet at every corner. Ij})manners at their first meeting, he looked upon her as a crea- 
flatter myself mine is rather a more intellectual countenance,||tare possessing a brilliant imagination, and was ready and 
than the common run of pretty red and white faces.” willing to fall desperately in love with her. 

“Yes, I know you pride yourself upon your dark flashing|} Their next interview partly undeceived him. He was 
eye. By the bye, that reminds me of the party last evening 4|then introduced to Sarah. Sarah was not a beauty; no one 
you don’t know how much you lost, by not going. It wasjlever called her a beauty, but every one called her a pretty, 
quite in your line : —Mrs. Blueman was there, talking lea intelligent, agreeable girl, and everybody acquainted with 
edly, as usual, upon "mineralogy, conchology, icthyology, the gisters, liked the younger best. Mr. Finley very shortly 
and the Lord-knows-what-ology. What a tiresome woman discovered Sarah’s mental superiority, and might, perhaps, 
she is. I always want to call out, when she begins h in due time, have transferred his admirati@® to her, but while 
prosing, like the woman in the story, ‘ You have talked long!|his mind was wavering between the charms of beauty, and 
enough, it is my turn now.’ However, there was a gentle-4/the more endaring, though less fascinating charms of mind, 
man there, a Mr. Courtville, who made up in sense for ] person appeared among them: one more eaiculated 
Blueman’s nonsense. I never listened with so much fp her the before-mentioned ladies to fire the affections 
Ure toany one. Your intellectual countenance reminds i man like Mr. Finley. 
of one of the subjects discussed by him ; speaking of the May, the sweet, retiring Ellen May was the very 
be said, that he had always remarked, that those p ig, with her chestnut ringlets and her plaintive looking 


ey 

















have sharp shining black eyes, are invariably shallow-|f 
}@inded. I thought of you immediately, and wished that 
pou might meet, and by offering in yourself, a striking ot 








* Payable in Advance. 


Noumser 46. 
ching modesty ; she was the very 
vering between a mere beauty 
and an intelligent, bi -assured and confident pretty girl. 
||Ellen May was the ¥ery being, she blushed so naturally, 
was so artless, so innocent, so pure, so everything delightful 
to an enthusiastic youbg man bent upon loving and being 
loved. Anne Messenger had some indistinct idea of the 
kind, and therefore managed so well as to keep the lady and 
gentleman from meeting for several months. Ellen was a 
distant relation, and had #ways been upon the most intimate 
terms with the sisters, especially with Sarah, and never had 
so long a time elapsed without their seeing each other. Ellen 
lived in an adjoining town, but was often with her friends, 
weeks and months at atime. She wrote, soon after the ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Finley commenced, proposing a visit 
of some length, which was declined by Anne, with, as she 
thought, a very plausible excuse. “Sarah understood it all ; 
she knew, that much as her sister affected to despise Ellen’s 
attractions, she was unwilling to display them to her unde- 
clared lover, while affairs continued undecided between them. 
Sarah knew this; and, while pretending to see only so much 
as Anne wished her to see, determined to circumvent her 
plans, and, as she said, give Ellen a chance too. But taken 
up by the amusements of the winter and spring, she delayed 
the accomplishment of her design till the commencement of 
summer. She then wrote, and invited Ellen to come to 
them for the remainder of the season ; and, much to Anne’s 
discomfiture, she mare her appearance one evening when 
Clarke Finley was playing the agreeable. She looked most 
provokingly well, tod; exercise had heightened the bloom 
upon her cheek, and imparted a bright look to her eyes; 
i her riding-dress..s0*. wer little figure to the best advan- 
tage —altogether, it was no wonder if Anne did wish her 
just then, at the antipodes. Her appearance was the most 
malapropos imaginable, in the midst of a—not exactly a 
declaration, but what must have led to one in a few min- 
utes. The gentleman had taken the lady’s hand, and looked 
unspeakably tender, and commenced something, not quite 
intellibible, about hope and fear and happiness, and a little 
white hand ; and he pressed, very slightly indeed, the little 
white hand that lay composedly in his. In the midst of a 
scene so exquisitely interesting, to be interrupted, and that 
too, by the very person she least wished to see, was almost 
too much for Anne to bear ; looking up to the intruder, she 
exclaimed, ‘“ Why Ellen, where have you come from?” 

‘From home, of course,” answered the visitor, “‘ but you 
look as if you had not expected me. Did not Sarah receive 
my answer to her artis inviting me to spend the summer 
with you?” 

“TI have heard nothing of either invitation or answer. 
What could Sarah mean ?” 

**T] don’t know what she meant. I know that she wrote 
to me, and invited me to come immediately ; but of course I 
shall not stay, if it is not convenient. My aunt wiil be very 
glad to see me again to-morrow, and I can return, you know, 
as well as not.” 

Anne now looked at Mr. Finley. He had left his seat by 
her sidé when Ellen entered, and was standing in the recess 
of a window, gazing upon the pretty little creature before 
him, as one might look atanangel. Anne’s jealousy was 
excited; she must get her out of sight immediately, and to- 
morrow she should go home. 

“You will find Sarah up stairs,” she said, addressing 
Ellen, “and you had better change your dress, you look 
fatigued. I will ring for the house-keeper to take you some 
tea, and you must goto bed early.” 

Ellen left the room; but the scene which she had inter- 

ait | d; though the little white hand 
‘best advantage, it was not again taken. 
ore ol ne eee aie, 
ymised so well. The 












creature to win @ | 



































362 
then bade Miss M 


pre? 
for such a vesionieg / a : 1 mn 
but she might as well have stayedy 
Mr. Finley had seen her ina 
unwelcome visitor —received | 















‘* 
TERATURE. 


deceit and dissimulation. She now watched her sister 
or ey, and soon discovered that her nights were nearly 
pless, and much of the time passed alone, was given to 
a A warmer feeling than she had ever known for Anne, 
was awakerted in her heart, and, for the first time in her life, 
she was Jed to reflect upon the system of education, which 












little indignation, which, ne th aste 











obtrusive manners, was discern 
had its effect too. There was 3 
exterior, a spirit that would not be” 
yield every thing to affection and kindiies 

So thought the gentleman, and so thinking, he called at an 
early hour the next day, for the sol of obtaining 
another glance of the pretty eye t } bad pleased him so 
much, and was told that Miss May haa returned home. 

Clarke Finley was ‘no coxcomb: hé€ was not at all in the 
habit of imagining every girl in love with him; but he could 
not but suspect that Miss Anne had thought it advisable to 
keep her charming relative at a distance, till her chains were 
more firmly woven around his heart. Instead of experiencing 
any gratitude for the feeling which prompted such a wish, 
he was disposed to consider in a rather unfavorable light, a 
young lady who could be content to owe a conquest to the 
mere absence of others. 

From this time Mr. Finley’s visits became less frequent, 
and he soon after left the town. Whether his conduct in the 
affair could be*considered irreproachable, whether it is honor- 
able for a man to seek the love of a woman, whom he must 
feel conscious he cannot Jove in return, and, when all but 
engaged, to withdraw his attentions and bestow them upon 
another —I leave for abler logicians than myself to determine. 

Anne, though highly indignant at the sans ceremonie de- 
parture of her lover, was'too proud to allow it to be seen. 
She assumed a haughty indifference with regard to Mr. Fin- 
ley, and bore, as well as she could, the teasing remarks of 
her sister upon the subject. Sarah maintained from the first, 
that he had gone to see Ellen. ‘She was just the girl to 
please him, and she hoped he would marry her, it would be 
such a good thing for Ellen; and she would make an ex- 
cellent, obedient wife, and that was what all men liked. No 
man liked opposition, especially from his wife.” 

Some months after Mr. Finley’s departure, Sarah visited 
her young friend and found her supposition correct. He 
was in constant attendance upon Ellen, and evidently as 
much in love as man need be. “SH® réttirned “with the in- 
telligence to her sister, who treated’ it as the greatest ab- 
surdity, and would not believe a word of it. However, she 
could not long affect to disbelieve what was the general topic 
of conversation among all her acquaintance. 

A letter from Ellen very shortly confirmed the fact, by 
announcing the appointed day, and inviting the sisters to 
spend the week preceding it with her, in order to arrange 
and decide upon the important subject of dresses for the 
occasion. 

Anne’s indignation upon first receiving this letter, knew 
no bounds. She accused Ellen of duplicity, artifice, and 
every unfeminine attribute; declared she would not coun- 
tenance such actions ; would never go near them —no, never 
would she visit Ellen as Mrs. Finley. She was astonished, 
she must acknowledge, at the success of her arts ; she had 
imagined Clarke Finley to be a man_of more discernment, 
than to allow himself to be entrapped in such a manner by a 
child, a weak silly child. 

At this point she was invariably interrupted by her sister — 

“Stop, stop, Anne, a child if you will; Ellen is just one 


year and three months younger than yourself —a child, if 


you will, but neither weak nor silly. She has full as much 
sense as some people, who affect to despise her, and quite 
strength of character enough, to prevent her being imposed 
upon, as you know well enough. I am fejoiced that she is 
going to do so well; Clarke Finley is, in my opinion, con- 
sderably above the men we usually see. I do not wonder at 
your indignation, —it must be rather annoying, to be cut out 
in such a way, when one has made up one’s mind to capti- 
vate a particular person. But never mind, sister, you may 
succeed better next time, when there is no Ellen to step in 
and win the naughty lover. J promise not to interfere, so 
you may make your selection w you please, and put 
in practice the whole artillery of bright looks, and sweet 
smiles, and low tones. I dare say j 
are so fortunate as to meet with se 
or four thousand a year, who will 
to believe himself, and not the said ¢ 
the object beloved. I would advise 7 
‘om the declaration as soon, as 






delighted ; next to b 






















had turned their affections from their natural source, to find 
g bride, I dearly love to be bride’sfobjects among strangers. She would have given the world, 
Sito have offered her sympathy to the sufferer, but she new 
not how to commence ; nothing like confidence had ever ex- 
ed between then. Fortunately, Sarah possessed a strength 
id decision of character, which never allowed her to hesi- 
change her mind before the wedding-day arrived, when once convinced that a thing was in itself right. 
accept the invitation with the best grace imaginable. iss. now felt convinced that she had hitherto been unjust 
rather sorry that she did so. She was unaffectedly gladjrowards her sister, and accused herself of want of natura} 
or the happiness whic» the coming event seemed to promise} feelings, in never having sought to win the affection and 
her young friend —she had formed no hopes of herself capti- confidence of one so near, and determined that she would 
vating Mr. Finley, but she liked him, and thought him de- repair, as far as lay in her power, the faults of the past. 
serving of a better wife than she fancied her sister you j To be concluded next week. 
prove: moreover, she loved Ellen much better than Ai 
and, being by nature of an open, ingenuous peestene 
she despised anything like art in others, and always rejoiced 
in its discomfiture. Anne, on the contrary, though perhaps 
by nature equally candid and open as her sister, had been 
taught to consider every artifice in what she thought the 
grand business of woman’s life—the attainment of an estab-| Fottow me now through the tortuous streets of Milan, and 
lishment—as not only excusable, butcommendable. Brought! we will stop for one instant in front of its wonderful dome ; 
up with such principles, she looked with contempt upon all/ but as we shall view it more in detail, at some future time. 
suitors for her hand, who, to their other recommendations, |I invite you to tarn immediately to the left, because one of 
added not the important one of wealth. Clarke Finley was | those scenes which happen in a private room, but which re- 
the first wholly unexceptionable young man, who had shown a| sound in the great world, is about to take place. 
disposition to be captivated by her charms ; consequently, she} Let us enter then the Palais Royal, ascend the grand 
soon concluded to accept him, whenever he should see fit to|staircase, and pass through some of those apartments so 
offer himself. It may be supposed, that she could haye no|splendidly decorated by the pencil of Appiani. Another 
very cordial feelings, towards the cause (though inndcent)|time we will linger before these noble frescoes, which repre- 
of her disappointment — for it was a disappointment, ahd, to|/sent the four quarters of the globe, and study the tablet 
do Anne justice, one affecting more than her selfishness. | which depicts the triumph of Augustus; but at this moment 
She had sufficient discrimination to perceive Mr. a there are tableaux vivants awaiting us; it is of modern his- 
superiority above all others who had worshipped ‘at tory that we would write. 
shrine, and her feelings towards him came as ne: Half open, softly then, the door of this cabinet, that we 
terested affection, as she was capable of experiencin, _ see without being seen. You perceive a man, do you 
Sarah in part knew this. She knew that Anne | ad 1 #jnot?—And you recognize him by the simplicity of his 
tended to become Mrs. Finley, but gave her no ¢rei uit green uniform, his pantaloons of white cashmere, and pliant 
any better fe@tm#f than the wish of an mde mate ls Mounting to the knee. Observe Hits head, modeled 
lishment. Still, she was conscious that the dis Dpoint Vike an antique statue ; the locks of straight black hair thinly 
must be bitter, and was therefore rather sorry that her as-| eattered over his lange brow ; those blue eyes whose glance 
ter did not abide by her first-formed resolution of declining, is wont to pierce the veil of ‘the future ; those compressed 
the invitation to the wedding altogether. She feared herjlips, covering ranges of pearls which a woman might envy. 
irritated feelings would lead to the exposure of the state off What calmness! —it is the consciousness of strength, the 
her mind. With such feelings, founded upon a supposediserenity of the lion. When this mouth opens, nations 
knowledge of her sister’s character, Sarah was little prepared| listen ; when this eye kindles, the plains of Austerlitz dart 
for what did actually occur. Instead of being shocked, by Ifames like the volcano; when this brow contracts, mon- 
a display of haughty superciliousness— which she fully ex-)archs tremble. At this moment, this man commands a 
pected— she saw Anne, with one of her sweetest smiles, wish) hundred and twenty millions of men; ten nations sing in 
Ellen every possible happiness, and Mr. Finley, the realiza-} chorus the hosanna of his glory, in ten different languages. 
tion of all the bright hopes to which his situation must give} This man is greater than Cesar—he is equal to Charle- 
rise. Her manners were entirely free from embarrassment,| magne; it is Napoleon the Great, the Japiter Tonans of 
she kissed the young girl who had been the means of the} France. 
greatest disappointment she had ever known ; she gave her} After an instant of calm expectation, he fixes his eyes 
hand, in the most friendly manner, to the man to whom but) upon the door, which opens. It gives entrance to a man 
a few months before, she had confidently hoped to be united |clothed in a blue coat, grey paitaloons and hussar boots. 
by the dearest of earthly ties, and who, she justly thought,| On looking attentively at him, we shall find a primitive re- 
had treated her ill. semblance to the one awaiting him — but he is taller, thinner, 
She gave her hand to him, and, so completely had she/land browner. This man is Lucien, the trae Roman, the 
learned to conceal the true sensations of her heart, not ajiron bar of the family. 
pulse was quickened. She was calm, composed. Sarah} These two men, who had not met since Austerlitz, threw 
looked upon her with astonishment ; she had not conceived} upon each other one of those regards which search the depths 
it possible, that any one, not even Anne, could so-shroud|of the soul; for Lucien was the only one who had in the 
herself in a veil of art. She began to think her sister totally} eyes the same power as Napoleon. 
heartless, without one feeling in common with others. At} He stopped, after having advanced three steps into the 
times, it is true, she thought she observed a difference injroom. Napoleon stepped forward, and offered him his 
Anne’s general manner; a vague feeling, that she might not||hand. ‘ My brother,” cried Lucien, in throwing his arms 
understand her sister so well as she imagined, that she} around the neck of Napoleon, — my brother, how happy I 
might not do her justice, would cross her mind. This dowbt}\am to see you once more!” 
once admitted, gained strength daily, till the conviction, that 
she had wronged her sister, rushed upon her mind. ,#his hand to a group. The three men who composed it, in- 
day after day, she saw her mild and amiable, doing ¢lined the head, and went out, without one murmur, without 
her power to forward an event of which it must have be been fattering a word. Now the three men, who thus obeyed a 












maid. You of course , will accept.” — 
“T rather think I shall not. I most decidedly shall hay 
nothing todo with Ellen May.” s 
Notwithstanding Anne’s determination, she saw fit 






















A PASSAGE IN THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DUMAS. 


Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 























gay and lively girl, ever say with laugh and song 1 ifiprince, a king. 

society, became thoughtful and depressed when ale rg r/ “Ihave sent for you, Lucien,” said Napoleon, when he 
pity was aroused: and more than pity. She began to Tes found himself alone with his brother. 

as command of feeling, what she had before looked up jas} “And you see that I haste to obey you, as my elder 
art—as womanly delicacy and pride, what she had denoili-brother,” answered Lucien. 


« Leave us alone, gentlemen,” said the Emperor, waving — 
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THE BOSTO! 





Napoleon slightly contracted the eye-brow. 
“No matter! you have come, and that is what I 
because I have need of conversing with you.” 4 
“J listen,” said Lucien, bending forward. 
Napoleon took hold of one of the buttons upon Lu 
dress, in gazing fixedly at him : —“ What are your p. 
jects?” said he. : 
«“ My projects— mine?” oniieail Lucien, astonish 
“the projects of a man who lives retired, far from noise, in pene ding to its ideas, and according to its necessities. I 
solitude ; my projects are bounded to the finishing tranquilly, to be its 
if I can, a poem that I have commenced.” 
“ Yes, yes,” said Napoleon, ironically, “you are the poet 
of the family—you make verses, while I gain battles. 
When I am dead, you shall celebrate me ; —I shall te this 
advantage over Alexander, that I shall have my Homer.” 
“ Which is the happiest of us two?” { 
“ You, certainly, you,” said Napoleon, while releasing, by 
with a gesture of ill-humor, the button which he held; “ be-jiye 
cause you have not the vexation of seeing in your family the 
indifferent, and perhaps rebels.” 
Lucien let fall his arms, while regarding the Emperor|jw 
with sadness : ia 
“Indifferent!—remember you the 18th Brumaire ?— 
Rebels! —and where have you ever seen me evoke re- | “Ever the same, ever the same,” murmured Napoleon ; 
bellion 2” ithen suddenly striking the ground with his foot: “ Lucien, 
“Tt is rebellion, not to serve me; he who is not with me, | you forget that you owe me obedience as to your father, as 
is against me. Now, Lucien, thou knowest thou art the/jto your king.” 
one, among all my brothers, whom I love the best! (he took|| “Thou art my senior, not my father ; thou art my brother, 
him by the hand)—the only one who can continue my||not my king. Never shall I bow my head beneath thy yoke 
work. Wilt thou renounce thy opposition? When all the|jof iron; never, never!” 
kings of Europe kneel to me, believest thou thyself hum-|} Napoleon became frightfully pale; his eyes took a terrible 
bled, in bowing the head amid the train of flattererg which |jexpression ; his lips trembled. 
accompany my car of triumph? Must it ever be the voice|| “ Reflect upon what I have said to you, Lucien.” 
of my brother which cries to me, ‘Cesar, forget not that|} “Reflect upon what I tell thee, Napoleon: thou hast ill 
thou must die!’ Come, Lucien, wilt thou march upon my |jdestroyed the republic, because thou hast stricken, without 
route?” daring to look her in the face. The spirit of liberty that 
“What means your Majesty?” said Lucien, looking||thou believest smothered beneath thy despotism, increases, 
doubtfully at Napoleon. preads, is widely disseminated. Thou thinkest to thrust it 
The Emperor walked in silence to a round table which}}b hee; it follows in thy rear. So long as thou art vic- 
stood in the centre of the room, and laying his two fingers] t will be mute; but come the day of reverse, and 
upon the corner of a large rolled map, he turned toward Lu-| 2 canst sustain thyself upon this France, which thou 
cien, and said to him, ep rendered great, but enslaved. All empire raised 
gotta ap at. the height of my fortune, ' : ; ‘aust fall by. furceam@wiOlence ; and 
quered Europe ;—it only remains for me to cut it to m thou Napoleon, who shalt fall down from the dizzy 
fancy. I aim as victorious as Alexander, as powerful as of this empire, thou wilt be broken, (taking his watch 
Augustus, as great as Charlemagne. I will it, and it i8|/and dashing it upon the floor) broken, seest thou, as I break 
done.” — He took the corner of the map and unrolled it upon|this watch, while we, fragments and wrecks of thy fortune, 
the table, with a graceful and nonchalant gesture. —“ Choose] we shall be dispersed over the surface of the earth, because 
the kingdom which may please you best, my brother, and J} we shall be of thy family ; and cursed, because we shall carry 
pledge you my word of Emperor, that from the moment you|thy name. ‘Adieu, sire.” 
indicate it to me with the point of the finger, that kingdom|| Lucien went out. 
is yours.” Napoleon remained motionless, with his eyes fixed; at the 
“And why this proposition to me, rather than any other|end of five minutes the sound of wheels was heard going out 
of our brothers?” from the court of the palace. 
“Because thou alone art according to my spirit, Lucien.”|| Napoleon rang the bell. ‘ What is this noise?” said he 
“How can that be, since I am not according to your|to the hussar, who half opened the door. 
principles ? ” | “It is the carriage of your Majesty’s brother, which re- 
“JT had hoped that thou hadst changed, during the four'| turns to Rome.” 
years that I have not seen thee.” “Tt is well,” said Napoleon, and his figure resumed that 
“And you have deceived yourself, my brother. Iamever'impenetrable and icy calmness under which he concealed, 
the same as in ’99. I would not barter my curicle chair'|as beneath a mask, the most vivid emotions. 
against a throne.” Hardly ten years had glided away, ere this prediction of 
‘Foolish and nonsensical,” said Napoleon, walking the|Lucien was accomplished. The empire raised by force, had 
room and talking to himself; “foolish and blind, not to see been overthrown by force. Napoleon was broken, and this 
that I am sent by destiny to gild this tumbrel of the guillotine, | family of eagles, whose aerie was the Tuilleries, was scat- 
which they have mistaken for a.triumphal car!” Then||tered, fugitive, proscribed, and beating the wings over the 
stopping suddenly, and approachisPhis brother: “But allow(| wide earth. Madame, the mother, that imperial Niobe who 
me, then, to take thee upon the mountain, and shew thee the |had given life to an emperor, to three kings, to two arch- 
kingdoms of the earth: which of them is ripe for thy sub-Iduchesses, had retired to Rome ; Lucien into his principality 
lime dream? Let us see. Is it this Corps Germanic, wherellof Canino ; Louis to Florence ; "Joseph to the United States ; 
there is nothing alive but its universities, —a kind of re-| Jerome lee Wirtemberg; the Princess Eliza to Baden ; Ma. 
publican pulse, beating in a monarchial body ?—Is it this) dame Borghese to Piombino; and the Queen of Holland, to 
Spain, catholic alone since the 13th century, and in which] the chateau of Arenembey. 
the true interpretation of the word of Christ is hardly in its 
germ? Is it Russia, whose head thinks, perhaps, but whose | 
body, galvanized one instant by the Czar Peter, is re-fal 
into its polar paralysis? No, Lucien, no, the time is not 
yet come. Renounce thy Utopian follies ; give me the handjjof her separation from her husband; that her favorite pur- 
as brother, and as ally, and to-morrow I make thee head of ajjsuit is album-hunting ; that she gets all the albums she can 
great people, I recognize thy wife as my sister, and I render proc and writes in them eulogistic verses about Charles 
thee all my friendship.” mi: acting!! She is, probably, like many other women, 
“Now that you despair of convincing me,” said Lucien,jist , to which event her husband’s propensities un- 
“you would fain purchase me.”—The Emperor made a edly contributed. Mr. Bulwer allows her a handsome 
slight movement.— “Let me say, in my turn, for this m ie for her support. 

















ished rlives. Twould not have yi 
“a rendered so many men dum 
he he mouth and ears, that a 
You wish to make me king, say 
bu promise me that my kir 
_ You will give me a people ;— 


Te sousingtal 
fo do the same vitl 
: ' Well— I accept, 
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om of Spain, of Sweden, of Wirtemberg or of Holland 
por my head, I shall be no longer French, but Spanish, 
‘ jer man or Dutch. My new people will be my family. Think 
eriously of it. .We shall then be no longer brothers according 





my frontiers. If you march against me, I shall await 
ru Standing. You will conquer me, doubtless, because you 

& great general, and the god of armies is not always that 
stice. Then shall I be a dethroned king; my people 
I be a conquered people, and you will be at liberty to give 
crown and people to some other more submissive or more 
teful than myself. I have said.” 
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long labored under a monomania, which was one cause 















s n sha not be a prefec- 
fill take it ;—it mat- 
Tittle to me which, das on cco ‘that I shall govern 


S ot its tyrant; I desire that it love} 
, and not that it fear me. From the day that I place the 


to blood, but according to rank ; your will must be bounded || 








dirt. 
and could boast of greater proficiency in the higher branches 


_ A corresronvext of the N. Y. Star, says that Lady Bulwer |jiniti 
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t the dewy flower, 
i, and field, and bower ; 














nor fountain ever smil’d. 









Yet I had hoped,ihen cloud on cloud had pass’d, 
That one deep ai sky would smile at last, 
That one bright s of soft and genial ray 







Would shed its li it propitious on my way, 
One cooling spring, bedecked with vine and flower, 
& For me its lucid stteams would kindly pour. 
- Butall in vain ; the blighting spell is wove, 
And hope to me is but a wearied dove. 








E’en as the bird, on light and airy wing, 
Pours forth his gladden’d song in early spring, 
Now darting upward to the beaming sky, 
Now sinking downward, light and playfully, 
While hill and dale return his joyful notes, _ 
And deepening echo on the zephyr floats. 
When lo! a spacious tree the arrow hides, 
He sweeps aloft, nor dreams that ill betides — 
The bow is bent, the unerring dart is hurled, 
And death’s cold hand the soaring wing has furled ; 
Thus human hopes! The beacon’s transient light 
The laughing meteor of a fleeting night, 
The fire-fly lamp that cheats the traveller’s eye, 
The burning glories of a sunset sky, 
The melting cloud, the lightning’s vivid ray, 
Pass not so swiftly as they pass away — 
Yet higher than the eagle marks his bourne, 
And brighter than the beacon fire may burn — 
They soar, and blaze, and spurn at dull decay, 
Though fearful shadows steal athwart their way. 
And oft the pillars of their airy dome 
Are wreathed in smoke, or lost in ocean’s foam. 
But soar and blaze as brightly as they may, 
No more I mark their blooming or decay — 
My home is bordering on a distant shore, 
Where breaks no wave, where blooms no fading flower ; 
And when to earth, through mystic shades I come, 
Oh, then this brow, no more with pain oppres’d, 
Shall ask frompeatth a momentary rest. 
No more thone eyesy@tth! wandering o’er the maze, 
Shall wish, and hope, and wait for brighter days — 
But lightly plumed, the spirit wing shall rise 
To breathe the fragrance of unclouded skies ; 
In fields of light, to weave a garland fair 
Of stars and flowers that glitter there. 




































Away ! away, my sister spirits, wait, 
They crowd the portals of that golden gate, 
They wave their wings, they breathe my parting khell, 
Farewell to mortal life — a long farewell! 
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A Miser.— The Yarmouth Register records the death of 
Jeremiah Hallett, of that town, aged sixty-four years. He 
was an eccentric character — whose mind was constantly en- 
grossed by two subjects, viz.: getting money, and the math- 
ematics. The first was the business, the other the amuse- 
ment of his life. He was a miser in every sense of the 
word —for the last ten years of his life living alone, and de- 
nying himself all the luxuries, and many of what are re- 
garded the necessaries of life. He lived upon the coarsest 
fare—and would sit in his room in cool weather without a 
fire, when his wood was rotting in piles, and a shingle 
served him for the double purpose of a fire-shovel and bel- 
lows. To accumulate money, he not only sacrificed all the 
comforts and conveniences of life, but even severed the 
natural ties of kindred. He committed suicide—and after 
his death, on examining his rooms, it was-found that the 
whole value of his furniture and bedding would not exceed 
three dollars, and every room was covered with filth and 
He was profoundly skilled in the science of numbers, 


of mathematics than any man in this part of the country. 
The readers of the olay Barmere! Almanat” will recollect his 






























sted nearly all his patrimony, 
peoat not of the newest cut, told 
en his great-grandfather’s coat. 
ian, “and I have also my grest- 
ore than you can say.” 





Lavater considered the nose “thé 1 
and folly, power and debility, virt and vice, 
‘deformity, of the human mind} th 
hatred, all sincerity, all falsehood, 
dissimulation, all trath.” ‘Indéed, 
time, the nose seems to have 










EARLY IMPRESS 
Origin ‘ 


Trev do but err, who deem th 
Or truth be ever lost. 
It slumbers oft, but like a g 
Which e’en the elements may wah 
Tis thus that nature’s # 
Grow eloquent of joy or * 
A breath, the quivering of a 
Hath such a spirit’s might— such wizard power 
To wake the memory of the past. oy 

I knew a boy —a gentle boy, 
At morning’s hour beside his mother’s knee ; 
Of all the week it was the holiest day, 
The blessed Sabbath, in a Christian land. 
The woodland echoes, which the ringing axe 
But yesterday bad woke, were sleeping there, 
And not a tone of business, or of art, 
The stillness of the qhiet scene distarbed. 
It was a lovely hour. Upon the lake, 
And verdant lawn, so spread in beauty out, 
The sunlight like an angel’s mantle lay. 
The balmy breath of spring was floating past, 
And on its wings, with slow, and measured tones, 
Came sweeping past, as if an angel spoke, 
The sound of village bells. 

He knelt, [ said, beside his mother’s knee, 
And oh! her murmuring tones went up to heaven 
For blessings on her child, her darling child, 
With such an earnestness of holy love, 
As but a mother’s heart can know. They stood 
Again, within the walls where hoary men 
Had bowed full oft, like him, a joyous child ; 
And with the boly word, the music strains, 
The solemn stillness of the sacred place, 
Upon his youthful heart there stole, that hour, 
A strange, o’erpowering thrill. Perchance it woke 
Some heavenly dream, which flitted by him 
In his infant sleep — we cannot tell. 
"Twas strange — *twas far, a dim and shadowy thing, 
A mystery of the soul —a being woke, 
To sleep again, until some other power, 
A magic glass, should make the soul to call 
Again to life the mem’ries of the past. 


Years passed away :— the boy had grown a man: 
But now he stood within a far, far land, 
Where Sabbaths all unheeded past — where God 
Was worshipped not. It was a quiet scene, 
Where then he stood, a city of tiie dead? 
Ap ancient burial place, where én 
Of other days, and other climes, bad found 
At last a place of rest; and mouldering stone 
And broken cross, had each a tongue for him. 
Again, *twas Sabbath morn, but ke was changed. 
The brow, which through his boyhood’s curls once shone 
Fo fairly out, had many a line of care. 
- The bark which bore his earlier hopes, 
Had all been wrecked, and life had made the past 
Like to a crushed and broken flower, which he 
Had sought, nor sought in vain, to cast away. 





So deemed he then — yet had that silent hour, 
The low, sweet rustle of the summer leaf, 
The song-bird’s lay, the very mouldering stone 
Which crumbled neath his feet, a power to shake 
F’en like a quivering reed, his very soul. 
There came to hin — we know ngt how it came, 
It is a mystery beyond our ken — 
His boyhood’s hour — his mother's gentle voice — 
The solemn grandeur of the dim church aisle, 
And once again, upon his bosom’s depths, 
That thrill of holier feeling swept, 
Filling its aching void with better hopes. 
It woke to penitence, it woke to peace, 
And, bending on the dewy turf, the heart 
Which most unholy fires had seared and scorched, 
He made an offering there to heaven. 
Is it not ever thus ? — truth cannot die; 
The world its gentle whispers oft may hush, 
But yet it lives, to wring the heart with wo, 
Or springing up at last, within the soul, 














To bear most precious fruit to heaven. FLORENCE. 
Natchitoches, La., June, 1839. 
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pr of those faculties which have since been ti r 
Jone of his countrymen, to the head. The nose, accord 
Lavater, should have the following peculiarities :— 
Hength should equal the length of the forehead ; at’ 
should be a gentle indenting; viewed in front, 
should be broad, and nearly parallel, yet above the ce 
somewhat broader; the bottom or end of the nose must 
neither hard nor fleshy, and its under outline must be r 
markably definite, well delineated, neither pointed nor 
broad ; the sides, seen in front, must be well defined, and 
the descenling nostrils gently shortened ; viewed in ‘proble; 
the bottom of the nose shonld not have more than one 
of its length; the nostrils above must be pointed below, 
round, and have a gentle curve, and he divided into equ 
parts by the profile of the upper lip; the side or arch of the} 
|nose must be a kind of oval; above, it must close well with 
‘the arch of the eye-bone, and near the eye must be at leas 
half an inch in breadth. Such a nose is worth more than @ 
kingdom.” The good man proceeds to describe the various 
ltraits of character which usually accompany certain ‘kinds 
of noses ; but we shall leave them for the present, to furnish 
the reader with some cf our own observations. 

Nature has created an endless variety of noses, undoubt- 
edly for the purpose of expressing every variety of character 
leaneng men; without which it would be as impossible to 
lecsottnia the character of an individual, as to tell which way 
the wind blows without a weathercock. She has made this 
a very important physiognomical feature, in comparison 
with other features, because it cannot be so easily altered by) 
the will, on account of its inflexibility, nor so well concealed’ 
from sight. A man with a bad forehead may cover it with, 
a hat or with his bushy locks, if it be too large ; and if it be 
too small, he may shave it, as I have known several indi- 
viduals to do, since the phrenological epidemic has prevailed. 
A fool, by mixing constantly with intelligent company, may, 
learn by imitation to fix his moveable features so as to ac- 
quire considerable intelligence of countenance; but‘he can- 
not alter his nose. The nose, whatever a man may be, and 
wherever he may be situated, stands boldly forward, al) 
manifest index of his character. Nature, in abhdfrence of 
hypocrisy, has placed it right in front of his face, to te" e ak 
it moves, and to.introduce him to every company. 


o hypocrisyethe nose ; it is the -weat 
mind ; it is, in short, the incarnation of the minefistis, 


which nature has indelibly stamped the character.” “© 

How is it possible, for instance, for one to mistake the 
signification of a pug-nose, which, however much the pos 
sessor may affect modesty, must naturally and fixedly turn’ 
up with pertness and scorn into every body’s face ? i 
it stands perched up, right in the middle of his countenance, 
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ray 





















half open, and insulting every body it meets with a look 
that seems to say — Who are you, and what is your business ? 


visible and unconcealable evidence, that all his words, 
actions, habits, deeds and reputation belie his real character, 


As well might you attempt to prove a man to be amiable, 
who had a large phrenological organ of destructiveness, as 
to prove that a man with a pug nose is not impudent, saucy 
and self-conceited. 


belonged to Paul Pry. 
and a disposition to pry into other people’s business. 


prying. It 1s impossible for one to have a penetrating mind, |, 
who has a blunt nose. The mental faculties are entirely des! 















, Raven and under, like a parrot’s 
|to keep secrets ; they hook and fasten upon every thing, and 

























like the brim of a man’s hat turned up in front, drawing the | 
upper lip with it, and leaving the teeth exposed, and the mouth | 


No matter how amiable and modest a man may be in his| 
general conversation and deportment, his nose remains a| 


Indeed, what is the word pugnacity bat | 
a corruption of pug-nose-ity ? | 

The long, sharp and pointed nose is the very reverse of | 
the one I have just described. Such a nose undoubtedly’ 
It indicates curiosity, penetration, | 
It was’ 
made sharp, like a pickaxe, for the purpose of digging and | 
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es about, like a bird with a long bill, and in a clandestine 
picks up whatever it wants to know. The pug. 
e, if it were offended, would cock itself up into your face 
t call you a scoundrel! The long sharp nose would say 
hing in your presence but hints and inuendoes, but wait 
Falinder you bebind your back. 

‘Thirdly, there is the aquiline nose, with its tip turning 
s beak. Such noses are made 





indicate a shinerly disposition. Persons who have them are 
accordingly sly, reserved, selfish and avaricious. The tip 
‘of their nose does not go forward, prying into every body’s 
business, but it turns under and inward, that it may hold on 
every thing it obtains. These noses are always united with 
large organs of secretiveness and acquisitiveness. You may 
whisper an important secret into the ear of a manor a 
Woman with such a nose, and you may be sure it will be 
kept. Every idea that accidentally slips out of the mind, is 
sure of being caught and held by this peculiar curvature of 
the tip. 

The Roman nose is considered by physiogromists as indi- 
cative of courage and heroism. Such noses had the ma. 
jority of Roman heroes. They are a kind of helmet to the 
face, and seem to be made for the purpose of defending a 
hero, when engaged in some perilous adventure. They are 
generally bony and hard, and hence the character becomes 
hard and firm by sympathy. No man with a Roman nose, 
can be a coward. If he trembles and runs away when he is 
in danger, it is because his nerves are weak, and not because 
he lacks courage. 

The Grecian nose is as important to the female face and 
character, as the Roman nose is to that of the male. All 
women of delicacy and refinement have Grecian noses. and 
a large development of the organs of benevolence and ideality. 
For the truth of the latter part of this remark, I refer the 
reader to Mr. Combe, and for the truth of the former, I refer 
him to those women who have Grecian noses, and who are 

not too modest to express their real opinions. 

Figshy noses are the very reverse of the two last ; they 
have small bridges and swell out towards the tip into a large 
mass of flesh, surrounding a pair of wide ahd capacious 


nostrils. Such noses imply sensuality. They are said to 
the majority uf savage and semi-eivilized races, who 


i" are governed by their animal propensities. No person of 


refinement ever had such a nose. As well might you expect 
to find a Grecian nose upon the face of a woman who was 
not a perfect beauty. Fleshy'noses imply that the possessor 
is given to the flesh, as may be demonstrated by analogical 
reasoning. | 

Again — noses may be divided into large and small. The 
larger the head the greater the intellect; and the same 
may be said of the nose. As large meeting houses have 
‘large cupolas, so do great men have great heads; and a great 
;head must have a great nose. Little noses and little heads 
mark a little, narrow, inquisitive mind, and no man should 
choose a wife who has not a large head and a large nose. 

There are many advantages respectively attending all 
these different kinds of noses. Such a nose, however, 





if they represent him as any thing better than a little cur| would hardly be considered a desirable possession, as that 
dog, endowed with the human shape and human reason. | which is described in the following epigram : 


Dick cannot wipe his nostrils, if he pleases, 
So long his nose is and his arms so short ; 

Nor ever cries ‘* Lord bless me !”’? when be sneezes — 
He cannot hear so distant a report ! 


Neither would such a nose be desirable as a certain indi- 
vidual wore on his facey of such inordinate length, as to be 
mistaken for a pump-handle, when he has been standing still 
on a dark evening; nor that of a short man, of whom it was 
said, that if he wore his nose on the top of his head, he 
would be the tallest man living. Pug-noses of the shortest 
‘dimensions, would be preferable to such monstrous ex- 
|crescences, though so small as to be hardly distinguishable 









seat of wisdom 
beauty and|jare remarkably good divers and swimmers, have sha 
of all love, all||with high bridges, which act like the cuf‘water of a 
ility, all pride, all 
good Lavater’s/!an insolent manner every thing it wants to 
with a greater! ‘long sharp nose, on the contrary, asks no qu 








pendent on the structure of our bodily organs; and no one’! from the warts that grow in the nasal vicinity. Better were 
could penetrate into the secret affairs of his neighbors, with: it, indeed, to have nothing more than a decent pair of nostrils 
out a sharp nose to guide his researches. All old amas | ‘bored in the middle of one’s face, than to be encumbered with 
have long sharp noses, and all old maids are prying mediile.’ a nasal member resembling the bowsprit of a man-ol-war. 
some characters, as every fool knows. They have likewise The loss of this member is considered one of the greatest 
large developments of the organs of wonder or curiosityj'as misfortunes that can happen to a man’s countenance. Ever 
every phrenologist knows. It is no less true that all men Who | after, his face is no better than a mug without a handle, or 
ne he fox without a tail. So far as it respects beauty, it were 
‘oe that his eyes were put out, and bis ears were cut off 
x and cast from him. Only think of a man without a profile! 
' Peter Schimil, without a shadow, was a happy creature com- 
\ pared with such a person. 














The pug-nose comes directly up to you, and 











THE BOSTON «| 
Various are the conjectures respecting the design of at 
in forming the nose. Some say that it was designe 
enable one to enjoy the smell of a cologne bottie, or | . 
ceive the vapors of hartshorn when in a fainting fit. O . 
are of opinion that it was built out under the eyes 2 
support for spectacles. Certain choristers in our il 
churches use it to set the pitch for the choir, instead of 
tuning fork. But it is the most reasonable hypothesis, tt 
it was intended as the guide of life, and that it was thes 
sign of nature that we should follow the nose. a 
The nose is generally considered as the seat of hone 
and pulling a man’s nose is, therefore, the very reversé 
shaking hands. Pulling a man’s nose is equivalent to kig 
ing him down stairs. It is the customary method of @ 
pressing the extreme of one’s contempt ; and it silently, Bt 
significantly, calls a man a scoundrel, a knave, a villain,)\o 
even a puppy! Hence, performing such a feat is hardly les: 
than fighting a duel! 
Finally, the ne plus ultra of all kinds of revenge is thafe 
biting off a man’s nose. This method of retaliation, 
ever, is seldom used, and cannot be justified except in ca 
of extreme outrage. - 
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AN ESSAY 
ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 
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In the present essay, will be offered some general views 
on the different aspects which vegetation presents on the 
various parts of the globe, the influence of temperature, 
elevation, soil, &c., in modifying the forms of vegetables 
in particular regions, and the influence which plants in 
their turn produce on the exterior bed of soil, temperature, 
and general constitution of the atmosphere. Forty-four 
thousand species of plants are found spread over the sur- 
face of the earth; like animals, these are endowed with 
the faculty of increasing their races to an indefinite extent, 
and differ from each other, as much by their interior steue- | 
ture as external appearance ; they have each ifs peculiar 
wants, and, if we may be allowed the term, its separate} 
habits and instinct. We see that some species belon 
the mountains, others tg the valleys, and o 
plains; some affect a clayey soil, some a chalky 
others one of a siliceous nature, while many will thrive 
in no other place but where the soil is impregnated with 
soda and muriatic salt. There are some that confine them- 
selves entirely to water; dividing themselves again into 
those of the marsh, the lake, and the river and ocean.— 
Some require the hottest climates; others delight in mild|! 
and temperate ones ; others thrive nowhere but in the midst 
of frest and ice. A large proportion must have a constantly 
humid atmosphere ; several do very well in a dry air: but 
the majority are equally averse to the extremes of both dry- 
ness and moisture. There are those which flourish when 
exposed to the action of a strong light, while others prefer 
the weaker action of that element. The result of this variety 
is, that nearly the whole surface of the earth is occupied by 
vegetation. Excess of heat, cold or drought, a total.priva- 
tion of air or light, are the only bars to vegetation ; and yet 
we find some species which grow in caverns where the light 
has never gained admission. Let us now examine the in- 





69°, and the birch, which of all trees bears the severity of the 


|| gyond the 70°. Beyond the forest trees, shrubs, bushes 






















Sappearance of the 


a d action of the |i 





fluence of temperature on the general aspect of vegetation. 
It may be observed, that with the exception of the lichens, 
which bid defiance to all climates alike, a vastly greater pro- 
portion are calculated to bear a very high degree of warmth, 
than to enduge severe cold. The progressive course ofthe 
proportion demonstrates itself very clearly, if we direct 
our view from the polar to the equinoctial regions. ‘It is 
computed that ai Spitzbergen, which lies near the 80° of 
north latitude, there are only thirty species; in Lapland, 
which lies near the 70°, about five hundred and thirty-four ; 
in Iceland, in 65°, about five hundred and fifty-three ; in 
Sweden, which reaches from the southern parts of Lapland 


52° and 54°, two thousard; in Piedmont, between 43° 
46°, two thousand eight hundred; in Jamaica, which is be-| 


tween the 17° and 19°, four thousand; in Madagascar, sit} growth of plants. Experiments made with the hygrometer 


uated between the 13° and 24°, under the tropic of Cap 
more than five thousand. f 
Though these calculations may be deficient in point z 
@ctness, yet this change in the appearance of the vegetal 
as we advance towards the pole, is sensible to every ob 
The species that require a mild and temperate eli 


junder which vegetable forms can be described. 





:northern land, the progress of 
mited by its ability to bear the sev 
thus in Sweden, the beech is mot found beyond the 57°, 
he oak disappears at 60°, the cherry at 65°, the willow, 
aspen and quiner, at 66°, the fir trees at 68°, the pines at 





mate the longest, gradually dwindles, becomes stinted and 
the branches knotty, till at last it ceases to grow at all 


nd herbaceous, only are to be met with. Wild thyme, 


idaphnes, creeping willows and brambles, cover the face of 


he rocks, Shrubs disappear in their turn, and are suc- 
ceeded by low herbs, such as saxifrages, primroses, é&c., 
furnished with leaves at the root, from the midst of which 
rises a short stalk surmounted by small flowers. These 


}plants take up their abodes in the clefts of the rocks, while 


he grasses, with their numerous slender leaves, spread 
themselves over the soil, which they cover as with a rich 
verdant carpet. The lichen, which feeds the reindeer, some- 
limes mixes in the turf; sometimes of itself covers vast 
tracts of country ; its white tufts standing in clumps of va- 
rious forins, looking like hillocks of snow which the sun has 
not yet dissolved. If we go further on, a naked land, sterile 
soil, rocks and eternal snows, are now all that meet the view. 


|The snow, however, far from impeding the vital functions 


of these plants, secures them against the effects of frosts, 
and furnishing them in abundance with its oxygen, in- 
creases their vigor, and accelerates their germination of 
their seeds. It has been found that plants covered by snow 
for several years, have yet continued to live beneath it. 
The organization of polar plants admits of a growth and de- 
velopment so rapid, that a few warm days are sufficient to 
fructify them. Perhaps even perpetual snow may be the 
abode of a species of vegetation ; at least Saussure has dis- 
covered in it a kind of reddish dust, very probably of a 
vegetable nature. 

The principal causes which induce this progression of 
changes in the forms of vegetation, are, first, the excess of 
ation in the winters, a consequence of the obliquity and 
solar rays ; second, the dryness of the 
of the decrease of heat; third, the. pro- 
ght, which illumes the horizon through 
the whole period of vegetation. We shall limit ourselves to 


few remarks on the effects of the causes. 


It.is well known that too great a degree of cold, by con- 
gealing the sap, occasions the rupture of the vascular system 
in plants, and thereby destroys them; but the deleterious 
action of cold is not confined to purely mechanical results ; 
it has been proved that heat is a stimulus which cannot be 
dispensed with in vegetation. Many species secrete juices 
in warmer regions, which aré unknown in their economy in 
colder climates. The ash yields manna in Calabria, but 
loses that power as it advances farther north. The grape in 
the south of Europe is sweet to the taste, and in the north 


‘and in New England it is characterized by an excess of acid. 
‘So long as the organic functions, which depend upon the 


degree or duration of heat, are carried on, the ash and the 
vine continue to grow, and even when those functions are 
performed incompletely ; but their growth is stinted. They 


jfinally disappear at that point, where the warmth of the at- 


mosphere, though still sufficient to prevent the freezing of 
the sap, is no longer able to stimulate their organs into 
action. All other vegetables, whose dimensions and dura- 
tion subject them to the full severity of the frost, share the 
same destiny at a greater or less distance from the torrid 
zone, and in proportion as their constitutions require a 
greater or less degree of heat. So that nothing is found near 
the pole but such dwarf shrubs as are sheltered under the 
Show in winter, or annuals and herbaceous species endowed 
with so quick a principle of life, as to rise, flower and fruit, 
within the space of three months; or some agamous and 


2 cryptogamous species, which adapt themselves to all degrees 
to the 55°, thirteen hundred ; in Bradenburgh, between the] ‘ , : 


temperature, and are consequently the last organic forms 
Heat and moisture united are highly favorable to the 


e that the moisture of the atmosphere increases as we 
roach the equator. In hot climates, when the sun’sinks 
the horizon, the watery exhalations condensed are re- 
d tothe earth in the form of dew, that moistens the 
ve of the foliage, and feeds those vegetables in which 



















ypplanted by others which delight in cold. The forests are ||the 
lled with pines, firs and birches, the natural decoration of} 
‘ of which is likewise} 
ity of a polar winter. j/heat and 


















are likewise met with at Spitzbergen, in Nova Zembla and 
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tries are more abundant in herba- 
possess thicker woods, than Senegal, 
where both these props of vegetation, 
in the plenitude of their force. The 
by no river, are found to be utterly 
Zembla, Kamschatka, &c., where 
‘is felt for only two months in the 
id where consequently the air is habit- 
¥ scanty portion of herbaceous plants 
: with a narrow, tough foliage. 
rol is not the sole cause of the degenerate 
state of the vegetation, but it would of itself be sufficient ; 
for it is a fact fiat plants acquire height and stem and 
breadth of foliage, only in proportion to the abundance of the 
nutriment which they meet with in the atmosphere ; and that 
nutriment is water reduced into vapor, and held in suspension 
by the atmosphere. When vegetables are deprived of light, 
they extend in length, shoot up pale lank stalks, are of a lax 
fibre, and of no substance. The way that light acts upon 
plants, is principally in separating the elementary parts of 
the water and carbonic acid contained in them, and in extri- 
cating the oxygen of the Jatter. The carbon of the acid, 
with the hydrogen and oxygen of the water, form the bases 
of the gums, resins and oils, which flow into the vessels or 
fill the cells. These juices nourish the membranes and 
form the woody fibre, and they do this in proportion to the 
strength and duration of the light. Thus we see that dark- 
ness and light have an effect directly opposite upon vege- 
tables. Darkness favors the length of their growth, by keep- 
ing up the pliancy of their parts; light consolidates, and 
stops growth by favoring nutrition. It should follow that a 
fine race of vegetables, one that unites in due proportion, 
size and strength, depends in part upon the proper recipro- 
cation of days and nights. Now, in the polar regions, plants 
go through all the stages of growth at a time when the sun 
no longer quits the horizon; and the light, of which they 
experience the unremitting effects, hardens them before they 
have time to lengthen. 

In ascending above the level of the sea, vegetation under- 
goes modifications, analogous to those which attend its pro- 
gress from the lime to either pole: with this distinction, 
that in the last ‘case the phenomena succeed each other by 
imperceptibla.graddtions, while they crowd upon and follow 
each other in rapid succession on the ascent of mountains. 
The height of twelve or fifteen thousand feet in the hottest 
parts of the globe, produces changes as distinct as the two 
thousand leagues or more which lie between the equator and 
the polar regions. The three caases of the influence of 
which we have just spoken, all reappear within this space ; 
viz. diminution of heat, dryness of the air, and protracted 
duration of light. To these we must add two others, a 
diminution in the pressure of the atmosphere, and a scarcity 
of those substances which abound in carbon, and are pro- 
duced by the decomposition of organic bodies. It cannot be 
doubted, but that these causes united must act powerfully on 
vegetation. The slightest degree of heat will cause the 
plants on mountains to perspire copiously ; the severity of 
the cold, the dryness of the atmosphere, the shortness of the 
nights, the scarcity of carbon, will impede the enlargement 
of their leaves and the growth of their stems ; the strength of 
the light and the protracted duration of the days will accel- 
erate the induration of all the parts of their frame. 

The courses of vegetation on mountains present some 
very interesting phenomena. At the foot of Mount Ararat, 
Tournefort observed the plants which grow in Armenia ; 
a little higher, those of Italy and France; above, those of 
Sweden, and upon the summits, those of Lapland. Observa- 
tions of the same kind have been made on Mount Caucasus, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees and other mountains of the old con- 
tinent. It is a fact of common observation, that plants 
which grow on the various highlands of Europe and Asia, 
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Kamschatska. This regular change in the aspect of the 
vegetation must Wave struck the atieation of every one who 
has ascended the White Mountains in New Hampshire. 
After leaving théeultivated fields, the course lies through 
thick woods, wh ontinue to the height of about four 
eet, constanily diminishing in their size and num- 
#f the rock maple, the silver fir, the 
i white spruce, the white pine, the 
-and white birch ; the underwood is 
2 hobble-bush, the mountain and 
mountain ash. On the ground is the 
the northern dracaena, Canadian 
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TERATURE. 


; in that slow and reluctant retreat, he struggled for 
try foot of ground ; disdaining to quicken his step, though 
is whizzed and blood streamed all around him. Major 
of the British army, recognized bim, and eager to 
= life, called upon him, for God’s sake, to stop, and be 
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cornel, é&c. When the forest tr 2 @ SeCOr zone| 
of the mountain begins, consisting of a lo 
greens, principally the black sy 
rise about the height of a man, 
horizontal branches closely int 


surround the mountain with @ formidable hedge a paar 


vegetables, the houstonia and conspicuous. 
Above the zone of evergreens, a. as abruptly 
as it begun, we meet a third or bald region, wholly destitute 
of any growth of wood, but instead thereof many plants not 
found in the region below, being for the most part natives of 
cold climates and situations. Among them are natives of 
Siberia, Lapland, Greenland and Labrador. Vegetation in 
spots is extended quite to the top of the mountain. The 
northern diapensia and shining club moss grow near the 
summit, and all the rocks are encrusted with lichens. Lin- 
neus, in his peculiar way, has summed up these facts in an 
axiom: — ‘The different kinds of plants, shew by their 
Stations the perpendicular height of the earth.” 

Humboldt has made us acquainted with the courses of 
vegetation on the highest mountains yet known, and in one 
of the hottest and most fertile regions of our globe. In the 
equinoctial countries of the new world, vegetation displays 
itself to the view of the observer as on the gradually rising 
steps of an immense amphitheatre, the base of which sinks 
below the waters of the ocean, while its summit reaches to 
the foot of the glaciers, which crown the Andes fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. Shewing that in 
America, there are vegetables which grow at the height of 
sixteen or eighteen hundred yards beyond the point where 
vegetation ceases on the Pyrenees and the Alps —a difference 
that does not depend solely on latitude, but likewise upon 
the breadth or thickness of the chain of mountains. In 
chains of but little breadth, such as those of Europe, the air 
and temperature of the plains have an influence which is 
constantly tending to confound the limits of the different 
kinds of vegetabies ; but this is not the case in the chain of 
the Andes, which is from one hundred and forty to one hun- 
dred and eighty miles in breadth. The limit of perpetual 
snow under the equator is at the height of fifteen thousand 
feet ; in the 35° north latitude, it is at’ ten thousand eight 
hundred ; in the 45°, at eight thousand four hundred ; at the 
70°, from twelve hundred to two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; and at the 75°, the snow line lies nearly on 
the ground. In general it has been ascertained, that the 
same vegetation is produced at the same distance from the 
snow line. It must be considered, however, that towards 
the pole, the summer is hotter, but shorter, than under the 
snow line upon the tropical mountains, where winter and 
summer cause no change of temperature. On this account 
a better vegetation must be produced in the polar regions 
during summer, especially as the plants are there exposed 
to the uninterrupted light of the sun; while on the other 
hand, from the uniform temperature on the highest tropical 
mountains, throughout the year, a very different Flora is 
produced from that which springs towards the pole. 

The vegetation of the Andes may be conveniently divided 
into three zones. The first called the zone of palms, extends 
from the level of the ocean to the height of three thousand 
feet, and embraces besides the palms the lilies, balm of tolu, 
the cinchonas, which furnish the Peruvian bark, and a host 
of other species that vegetate only at a high temperature. 
To the zone of the palms succeeds the second or that of the 
asborescent ferns and the cinchonas. The ferns begin at 
one thousand eight hundred feet, and finish at four thousand 
eight hundred. The cinchonas rise to seven thousand seven 
hundred. The oaks at four thousand one hundred. The 
vegetation of trees ceases at ten thousand five hundred feet, 
and the shrubs, which until then have enjoyed a secondary 
part, are now sole occupants of the soil. Farther on, we ob- 
serve the commencement of the third zoe, in which we find 
the gentians, lobelias, rananculi, écc., Which correspond to 
the Alpine plants of Europe. These riséto twelve thousand 
three hundred feet. At this height, wher 
from time to time, the grasses begin to 

Remainder nert week. — 













BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 


AND DEATH OF GENERAL WARREN. 


| bumerc Warren, (then a brigadier general of the Massachusetts 
each other, and|/militia,) was not unconcerned in the battle of Lexington 
Seouts of his had notified him on the 18th of April, d from destruction. Warren turned and looked to- 
detachment of troops was to march that night towards Ce | ward i him ; but sickening at the sight and the thought of 
cord ; and then, remaining himself upon the watch, he saw} Raaghtered countrymen and of the lost battle, again 
Colonel Smith and eight or nine hundred men embark for moved slowly off as before. Major Small then ordered his 
Charlestown. Knowing the stores and ammunition at Cop-jjmen not to fire at the American General: but it was too 
cord to be their object, he instantly sent messengers over t! |late. Just as the order was given, a ball passed through 
surrounding country, to give the alarm ; and himself rode} his head, he fell and expired. 
all night — passing so near the enemy as to be more than|| His body lay on the field all the next night. When one 
once in great danger of capture. His messenger to Lex-||who knew his person, told General Howe the next morning 
ington was Colonel Revere ; who, on suddenly turning a||that Warren was among the slain, he would not believe it ; 
corner as he passed through Charlestown, found himself||declared it mpossipze that the President of the Provincial 
close to a party of British. In a moment he put his horse||Congress should have been suffered to expose himself so 
at full speed, dashed through them, and before they could||hazardously. An English surgeon, however, who had also 
well ascertain him to be a foe, was beyond the reach of the||known Warren, identified his corpse; and, to prove the 
balls which they fired after him. daring of which he was capable, added, that but five days 
When the enemy were returning from Concord, he was/| before, he had ventured alone into Boston in a small canoe, 
among the foremost in hanging upon their rear and as-||to learn the plans of the British; and had urged the surgeon 
sailing their flanks. By pressing them too closely, he again|/to enter into the American service. Genera! Howe declared, 
narrowly escaped death. A musket ball took off a lock of||that the death of one such adversary, balanced the loss of 
hair, which curled close to his head, in the fashion of that)|five hundred of his own men. Warren’s body was buried 
time. with many others, English and American, near the spot 
When his mother saw him after the battle, and heard of||where he fell; whence, sometime afterwards, it was re- 
his @scape, she entreated him with tears not again to risk|;moved to the Tremont burying ground, and finally to the 
life so precious. “ Where danger is, dear mother,” he an-| family vault under St. Paul’s Church, in Boston. His 
swered, “there must your son be. Now is no time for any | brothers, at the first disinterment, knew his remains by an 
of America’s children to shrink from any hazard. I will set|/artificial tooth, by a nail wanting on one of the fingers, and 
her free or die.”’ by his clothes, in which he was buried just as he fell. His 
On the 16th of June, when Colonel Prescott received his younger brother, Dr. John Warren, at first sight of the body, 
orders, and marched with his thousand men to fortify | fainted away, and lay for many minutes insensible on the 
Bunker’s Hill, the session at Watertown was so protracted, /||ground. We draw a veil over the grief of his mother, 
that Warren could not leave it until late at night. So soon|| when, after a torturing suspense of three days, the dreadful 
as he could, he prepared to join Prescott —despite the dis-|| truth was disclosed to her. In General Warren’s pocket, an 
suasion of his friends. To their assurances, that most of|| English soldier found a prayer book, with the owner’s name 
the detachment, and especially he —daring and conspicuous/| written in it. The soldier carried it to England, and sold it 
as he was—would in all probability be cut off, and that he)/for a high price to a kind-hearted clergyman, who benevo- 
could not be spared so soon from the cause, he replied, bt) lently transmitted it to a minister in Roxbury, with a re- 
cannot help it: I must share the fate of my countrymen.*” ii jest that he would restore it to the General’s nearest rela- 
cannot hear the caynen, and remain inactive.” An a aioe _It was accordingly given to his youngest brother, 
most intimate of these friends, was the af tit - || A son, Dr. John C. Warren, still retains it. It was 
guished Elbridge Gerry ; with whom he lodged reguialty f inted in 1559, in a character remarkably distinct, and is 
the same room, and, on that last night, in the same bed. |strong and handsomely bound. 
To him, — when they parted after midnight, Warren uttered 
the sentiment—so truly Roman, and in this instance so 
prophetic— Dulce et decorum est, pro patria mori.” GOLDSMITH AND THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By day-break he was at the camp in Cambridge, where,|} ‘I received one morning,” says Johnson, as reported by 
finding that the British had not shown themselves, and sick|| Boswell, “a message from poor Goldsmith, that he was in 
with an aching head, from mental and bodily toil, he sat'| great distress; and, as it was not in his power to come to 
down to snatch a little repose. But he was soon roused by’ me, begging that I would come to him as soon as possible. 
tidings that the enemy were in motion ; and instantly rising, | I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. 
he exclaimed, “My headache is gone.’’ Others doubted |I aecordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and found that 
what the object of the enemy’s threatened movement was.|| his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was 
He at once saw it to be, the unfinished fortification upon'|in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
Bunker’s Hill. The committee of safety (which sat at the|| changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a 
house where he was,) having resolved immediately to des-|| glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he 
patch a re-enforcement thither, Warren mounted his horse, | would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
and with sword and musket, hastened to the scene of strife.,| which he might be extricated. He then told me that he had 
He arrived just as the fight began, and seeking out General |a novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. I 
Putnam, (who was already there,) desired to be posted where} looked into it and saw its merit ; told the landlady I should 
the service was to be the most arduous. Putnam op soon return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for 
his sorrow at seeing him in a place so full of peril; “but/|sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and he dis- 
since you have come,” added he, “I will obey your orders|| charged his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high 
with pleasure.”” Warren replied that he came as a volun-||tone for having used him so ill.” Newberry, the purchaser 
teer—to obey and fight, not to command. }of the Vicar of Wakefield, was a man of worth as well as 
Putnam requested him to take his stand in the redoubt// wealth, and the frequent patron of distressed genius. When 
where Prescott commanded, and which was considerably in||he completed the bargain, which he probably entered into 
advance of the slighter defence, behind which Putnam and partly from compassion, partly from deference to Johnson’s 
his men were stationed. On his entering the redoubt, he||judgment, he had so little confidence in the value of his pur- 
was greeted with loud huzzas: and Prescott, like Putnam,||chase, that the Vicar of Wakefield remained in manuscript 
offered him thecommand. He again refused it, saying, that||mntil the publication of the Traveller had established the 
he was a mere volunteer, and should be happy to Jearn ser- fame of the author. 
vice from so experienced a soldier. He was constantly] 
active ; going through the ranks, cheering on his comrades,}| Tue New York Sun furnishes constant employment to one 
sharing their perils, and plying his musket against the ad-||paper mill, and to two others for the principal part of the 
vancing enemy. When the British had twice been driven. e, besides occasional purchases elsewhere. The paper 
from the height with a thousand slain ;—when the ex-jjbill of that establishment, must be something near $100,000 
haustion of powder ahd ball, leaving the Americans no er annum. The same establishment consumes two hun- 
means of resistance but clubbed guns, against fixed ba etsfdred pounds of ink in a week; and uses two hundred toms 
f coal a yearvfor the steam engine, which, with the ma- 
and two presses, cost $10,000. 















































































































Waar is the use of one’s being di: 
earthly lot? When the voyage of life? 
no difference whether we have enjoyet 
of the cabin, or been compelled to ubr 
of the steerage. 
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ly ue away by the superintendent of the kitchen,||_ 
it; and the convicts were, on various occasions,|| 
en snatching offal from the swill-barrel, in order to satisfy 
vings of hanger. It was also proved before the com- 
ite, that cruel and unreasonable punishments have been 
ften inflicted within the prison. For small offences, eighty 
a hundred strokes upon the bare back and legs have been 
n by an instrument which multiplies every stroke by 

can only credit the nett amount, deducting postage. P j that pee punishments have been inflicted on men E 
nifestly insane ; in one case, one thousand lashes were in- 
ieted on a maniac, in the space of a week. This state of things 
WEEKLY M AGAZI NE. till continues, and the agent has turned out of office every ¢ Vicissitudes in Both Hemispheres ; a 
: “|\person who testified to these abuses. eth Century,” in two volumes, is just 
BOSTON,SATURDAY, JULY 0; | i Harp sr éc Brothers, New York, and for sale by 
Gamine.—In repairing a house in New Orleans, an appa-|| Wm. D. Ticknor of this city. 

Gortue. — The last Christian Examiner, a work of whicl brats was discovered by which signals could be transmitted|| Wiley & Putnam, of New York, have published, “ The 
Rev. James Walker is one of the conductors, contains an i|from the room above to one of the players, by means of|/American Lounger, or Tales, Sketches and Legends, gath- 
cellent article. reviewing the merits of Goethe as a writety wires running from the leg of the table along the floor and|/ered in sundry Journeyings,” by the Author of “ Lafitte.” 
This article probably awards him all the merit which is dug || up the wall, concealed by the carpet and the paper hangings.|| M. Papineau has published, in a Parisian journal, under 
to a writer who has been made a national idol, and has o | The ceiling being pierced with holes, the observer above|/his own name, an account of the Canadian rebellion. 
course been lauded infinitely beyond his deserts. It hagjcould watch the cards, and transmit information by telegraph — 
been very fashionable of late, to write all the fine things}|to his accomplice below. Domestic. — Twenty-two officers and soldiers of the revo- 
imaginable of Goethe, since German mysticism has spread}} This is but one of a thousand modes practised in that/||lution, attended the celebration of the Fourth, at Providence, 

a kind of philosophical darkness over the minds of many ofj/quarter, (and not entirely unknown elsewhere,) for tricking||the oldest 92, and the youngest 69 years of age. 

the most noted English writers of the day. The writer in|/the unprincipled and unwary out of their money. But after|| Arkansas and Tennessee are taking the Southern flour 
the Examiner draws a comparison between Goethe and Vob-jall, it is an unprofitable business. One of the most accom-||market, in the Mississippi valley, out of the hands of the 
taire, much to the advantage of the latter, which we believe plished masters of all the arts of gaming in the Southwest.|} North Western States. 

to be very just. Goethe had not the clearness and simplicity||once told a friend of ours, that he quit the business entirely,|| Rev. G. B. Cheever, formerly of Salem, Mass., has been 
of Voltaire as a writer; nor his versatility of genius. In re:||because he found that he could not make so much money as/|invited to become pastor of the Allen Street Presbyterian 
gard to their religiéus opinions, there is reason for believing}|he could in an honest calling. church, in New York. 

they were alike. The only work by Goethe that we were —— A Mercantile Library is about to be established at Rich- 
ever able to read with interest, was the “ Sorrows of Werter,”|| Tue Bunker Hitt Monument. — There is now a prospect||mond, Va., two thousand dollars having been already sub- 
and this was throughout a plagiarism from the Heloise of||that this noble column will speedily be completed. Four||scribed for it. 

Rousseau, a writer of vastly superior genius to Goethe, and|/brothers in this city, whose success in mercantile and manu-|| The Florida war has been recommenced by the people 
probably the most eloquent writer of prose in modern times.||facturing enterprises, has given the means of ennobling||themselves, independent of government. 

The Auto-Biography of Goethe is a most insipid affair, purely||their name by deeds of generosity and public spirit, have|} Gen. Scott has left Detroit, to make an inspection of the 
egotistical. and resembles more than anything else theljoffered the sum of $14,000, another gentleman $1,000,||ports in the upper country. 

“Life of Richard Cumberland.” We could never readjjanother $500, and a gentleman at the South $10,000, on|} A German woman, Madame Restel, is said to be lecturing 
through his Wilhelm Meister, but we shall not attempt toljcondition that the sum necessary to finish the work ($30,000)|| in the place of Mrs. Darusmont. 

criticise his dramas, as they come under a species of literasibe forghwith raised. There is little room to doubt that such|} A patent shingle machine, in operation at New Bruns- 
ture in which we have little interest, and which would fur: examples will enable the directors to complete the sum, and||wick, N. J., turns off 10,000 per day. 

nish no profit to our readers. g their labors to a triamphant close. The corn in Nonsemond county, Va., was destroyed by a 
hail-storm_on the Ath. The bail fell two feet deep. 

The corner stone ofithe Capitol of Ohio, was laid at Colum. 
bus, on the Fourth. 

The whole uumber of newspapers printed in the United 
States, is stated to be 1555. 

Mrs. Jarvis ascribes her domestic infelicity to her marry- 
ing a man whom she had three times rejected. 

During the celebration of the Fourth at Cincinnati, Mr. 

Clayton, the aeronaut, made his twentieth ascension. ( 

The State of Ohio owes a public debt of $15,000, Pes, in- 
curred for internal improvements. 

Hydrophobia is said to prevail at Bangor, in the State of 
Maine. 
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We should not wish to publish the numbers of ‘‘ 4. C.”’ asaw 
some of his selections are very good, and we shall use them, ‘if. 6 ¥ 
allow us to do so. — The lines to “ J.” are not admissible. — I 
notice of Mr. Catlin’s sketch in our last, we inadventently ¢ ed 
state that it was copied by us from the New York Mirror. — We wan 
remind subscribers, that letters containing less than ten dollars, show 
be post pad. We have sometimes received letters charged with dow 
postage, and containing only one dollar, and a discount on that! — 


have a work in press, entitled, 
ing a history of the scenes in Mis- 











Cooper, is about to be pub- 
































Messenger notices a volume of 
ist of the Lenapé, and other Poems,” 
Y; Philadelphia, 1839. The author is 
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Hovse PLanrs.—A method has been recently discove rer. ~The t troubles between the Turkish government 
by which even the most delicate plants may be cultivated nia f e Pacha of Egypt appear to be approaching a crisis. 
parlors and elsewhere, with great ease and perfect suc Packs has long been too powerful to suit the purposes 
avoiding all the evils resulting from dust and smoke, and of the Turks, and the usual policy of the Porte has often 
from negligence in watering, which are the ordinary course ||been used, of exciting the neighboring chiefs against him, 
of decay and final destruction of plants kept in dwellings. |/for the purpose of destroying him. But Mehemet Ali has 
The remedy is, to enclose them in glass cases, which may be|/proved himself more than a match for them all, and each 
either inverted vases, or boxes containing earth in the bot-|/new struggle has but extended the power of the stubborn 
tom, and glazed at the top and sides. The rapid evapora-||vassal. He has gradually extended his power, until not 
tion is thus prevented, and the plants preserved from injury ||only many of the Arabian tribes acknowledge his authority, 
of any description. The lovers of parlor plants will no/||but Palestine and all Syria are subject to his sway. 
doubt put this mode of cultivation to the test. It must prove|} The Turkish army has been gathering for a long time on 
economical as well as agreeable, as it will save the expense ||the frontier of Syria, and has at length crossed the Euphra- 
of purchasing new plants every few months, as they are||tes, and a battle is expected between them. The result is 
obliged to do under the present system of management. very uncertain, as the European powers are deeply inter- 
ae ested in the struggle, and have powerful armaments in the 
New Yors Stare Prisons.—The accounts given of the/||East, ready to interfere, as their interests may require. 
management of the State. Prisons in the Empire State are a 
most horrible. The criminals confined in them seem to be|| Desecration.— The celebrated Marquis of Waterford is 
east out from all the sympathies, and even the remembrance reported to have a most extensive collection of curiosities, 
of the authorities, whose duty it is to see that their just pun-|/anique in its kind, being composed of noses, chipped from 
ishment is tempered with mercy, and adapted to bring about |/statutes in various parts of Europe. We will not vouch for 
the end of their confinement — repentance and reformation. ||the truth of this report, but if it be true, this contemptible 
In addition to the enormities practised at Auburn, to which |/roué is likely to find competitors in his race of infamy among 
we referred some time since, the report of a committee of the jour own countrymen. The Virginia papers complain that 
Legislature of New York furnishes an equally deplorable ||the elegant marble monument on the tomb of Jefferson, at 
‘account of mismanagement and abuse at Sing Sing. From ||Monticello, is sadly defaced by visitors, who knock off pieces 
this report we learn, that the board of inspectors of this||to carry away. A person who would exhibit such a trophy, 
prison, instead of taking upon themselves the discharge of||should be held up to universal execration. 
the duties required by law, have, in effect, surrendered their |} ' es 
principal duties, and committed the entire management and|} Cenrenary or Metuovism.— Preparations are making in 
control of that prison, its offices and affairs, to the agent. i Il parts of this country, for a suitable celebration of the 
The agent has uniformly appointed the assistants ; fixed their} 
salaries ; at his pleasure removed them ; and the board of in-|Jodism. The mode of celebration is unique. The day ap- 
spectors have never done more than to give their assent to}|pointed is the 25th of October. The services on that day 
his acts. The agent has furnished, at his discretion, all ar- bi ill be similar to those usual on similar occasions, but pre-|| powerf forcemy 
ticles for the use of the prison, and provisions for the con-|) io its arrival, voluntary contributions are to be taken|} The Turkish arn ; 
victs, and has conducted the sale of all wares and articles |} oughout, the. see eee for religious and be- aera at. pe 
‘produced at the prison. The convicts, under this syster ; a at purposes. SB % re 
were not supplied with a sufficient quantity of whole: o1 e e, the Methodi a rki 2 w numbers ten thousand marines ; 
food; and when they applied for additional food, they : ’ isa a i 




















Foreign. —In the House of Commons, a petition was pre- 
sented, from the Catholic Archbishop and priesthood of Tuam 
in Ireland, against the national system of education in that 
part of the kingdom. They claim the right of managing 
these affairs according to their own discretion. The petition 
was rejected. 

The crops throughout Great Britain, promise an abundant 
harvest. There will be no shipments of flour from the 
United States; and it is quite certain that the latter will 
raise a great abundance for her own consumption. 

Money continues scarce in Great Britain, and the bank of 
England is more sparing than ever in discounts. 

Petitions were coming in from all quarters for an uniform 
system of penny postage. 

There is a rumor of a bloody battle fought in Spain, in 
which Gen. Espartera, commander-in-chief of the Queen’s 
forces, and Gen. Maroto, commander-in-chief of the Carlist 
forces, were killed. - battle resulted in favor of the 















































































an fleet was to sail for Gallipoli, 
d by the Russian fleet, and 
in the Levant are raising 
will act in concert. 

‘60,000 men have crossed the Eu- 
ar, it 1s said, will be immediately 


































“BY 7a MARGIN OF FAIR > ZU 


od-it Be. 
—_—* AIR, IN THE BURLETTA OF BBULA 
; 






— rem Pees 










If a-lone no one bolder than he, 





SECOND VERSE. 
By the — patente a eg tase 
s da 


Saat Teteees @ Pane eae ay Eeasiebininn tebe, 
ng ren uth found at las me to say, 
“I'm in 1 cs a surely must se 
coula 2 lov y other but thee 

Oh say, then, wael Sinen be my bridet” Aiaiu, 
Can you tell how the 4 ~ oanated, Male 

I leave you to guess. 

sein. op ing 1 Rae ‘ 





